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OUR SERVANTS: 


HOW THEY TREAT US, AND HOW WE TREAT 
THEM. 


ONE common subject of discussion in the present 
day is the difficulty of getting and of keeping 
domestic servants; and there is no question 
that the difficulty is a real one, and one not 
likely to diminish till the subject has been more 
thoroughly ventilated in all its bearings, and not 
merely treated as a grievance to be endured or 
resented. Our grandmothers tell us that when 
they were young, the servants knew their places, 
were not afraid of work, and were satisfied with 
moderate wages. We listen, and vainly wish 
that we could tell the same tale, but perhaps 
do not recognise that a similar change has passed 
over ourselves—that our requirements have in- 
sensibly increased, and that, therefore, we have 
no right to suppose we can obtain hired service 
on the same terms as our forefathers did. 

For example, take an ordinarily furnished bed- 
room or drawing-room in the present day, and 
contrast it with one belonging to people in a 
similar position in life fifty years ago. The 
furniture may not be better in quality ; probably, 
indeed, not half so good; but there is more of 
it—a greater number of articles requiring skill, 
attention, and time, to keep them in order, Then 
as to food: what used to be considered luxuries, 
are now classed among the necessaries of life. 
In most families there is something to be cooked 
for breakfast ; and when late dinner is the rule 
of the house, there must be hot dishes for 
luncheon; or if dinner be the mid-day meal, 
something hot is required for supper. After- 
noon tea, too, is become a common institution, 
as well as, in many houses, morning tea carried 
to the bedrooms, Therefore, though perhaps we 
may not consume more food in the twenty-four 
hours than our forefathers did, yet the food is 
served up more frequently, with more elaborate 
appointments, and consequently with a great in- 
crease of trouble ; for it is necessary to remember 


that each of these small meals involves not only 
the washing-up of the plates, &. used, but also of 
the pots and pans which their cooking involves ; 
so that it is not too much to say that the 
change of fashion in the last fifty years has 
more than doubled the active work required in 
an ordinary household, It seems, therefore, that 
we are not reasonable in expecting a housemaid 
or a cook to do double work for the same 
amount of money; and that, after all, a great 
deal of the evil of which we complain lies at 
our own doors, in having allowed ourselves to 
drift into such luxurious ways of living as must 
involve much labour on the part of others, which 
labour must be paid for. 

But more serious in its effects than the money 
part of the question, is the result which our 
lives of luxury and self-indulgence are having 
upon the servant class, Our servants, by living 
in our house, get an intimate acquaintance with 
our characters. They see in many houses what 
must appear to them—brought out of poor 
families as most of them are—lavish expenditure 
on trifles, selfish indulgence, and a general want 
of self-restraint ; and the natural inference they 
draw is, ‘Why should we have all the rough 
parts of life, and our employers all the sweet? 
This is far indeed from being the case; and 
could they see behind the scenes, they would 
often be surprised to know how little of ‘the 
sweet’ falls to the lot of their employers; how 
the responsibilities and anxieties that must belong 
to the head of the family are far more heavy 
and wearing than the scrubbing and cooking that 
fall to their share. The servant knows nothing 
of these cares. It matters not to her whether 
the times are good or bad, whether prices are 
high or low: she is not stinted in her food, 
and the wages for which she bargained are paid 
her with regularity. The very fact of her having 
everything provided for her without any anxiety 
inclines her to a selfish indulgence; and if she 
has no higher principles put before her, one can 
scarcely wonder that she should yield to it. 
There is no sadder sight, and yet, alas! a very 
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common one, than to see a smartly dressed girl, 
fresh home from service, walking to church with 
her mother, who wears the same shabby bonnet 
and shawl that have served her for years. The 
girl has stepped suddenly out of poverty and 
rivation at Sone into comfort and comparative 
uxury, and too often forgets the mother whose 
life of drudgery she so lately shared. One 
wonders if some of the trimming of the fashion- 
ably made dress might not have been spared, 
the feathers on the hat dispensed with, and the 
money thus saved devoted to a little brightening 
of the mother’s dress, so that at anyrate the 
contrast between mother and child might not be 
quite so great. Nay, we have heard of worse 
things, though we would fain believe it is not 
common. We have known of girls, brought up 
in the greatest poverty, so thoroughly immersed 
in the indulgence of their new life, that home 
beeomes utterly distasteful, and they have pre- 
ferred to send a small gift to their parents, 
rather than to deprive themselves, even for a 
short holiday, of the comforts and luxuries which 
have become to them a second nature. Surely, 
if these are the principles learnt at service, it 
were better for the womanhood of the servant 
class that they should never leave their own 
homes. 

Indeed, we cannot but feel that the root of 
the mischief of which we complain lies in the 
homes from which many of our servant men 
and women are taken. And here we might 
naturally ask, what has been the home-training 
of the young people who enter our houses as 
domestic servants? In the majority of instances, 
the family have been living from hand to mouth ; 
too often with little possibility of decency, much 
less of cultivating the higher principles of woman- 
hood ; and looking forward to the time when the 
boys and girls of the family will be going out 
and earning their own living. This often happens 
at the early age of fourteen, or even earlier; 
and from that time the family ties are more 
or less broken, and the girl begins life on her 
own responsibility. Her first place may indeed 
be chosen for her by the Squire’s lady or the 
clergyman’s wife; but once launched out into 
service, she feels free to keep or to change her 
place on her own authority, without any refer- 
ence to her parents, and to get another situation 
how or where she can. Her mistress’s knowledge 
of her, and power over her, is very limited— 
only extending to the range of her duties. Of 
the servant’s family history and interests she 
often knows nothing, and perhaps does not care 
to know ; and thus, though the same roof covers 
them, the lives of the mistress and the servant 
are often perfectly isolated the one from the 
other. Specially sad does this independent life 
of the servant become in the question of marriage, 
or rather of all the thoughts and feelings con- 
nected with it. At that crisis in a woman’s 
life, when the best and tenderest part of her 
nature is called out, and when the germ of all 
that is pure and holy in wedded love ought to 
be implanted, she is too often left unprotected 
and alone. Any interference on the part of her 
mistress she resents, Her parents are far away 
from her, and knowing their powerlessness, do 
not care to trouble themselves about it; and the 
girl is left to make the best match she can. 


The engagement, or rather acquaintance—for most 
persons in that class of life prefer the latter 
name for an indefinite time—is pursued under 
difficulties, often clandestinely, and at best under 
circumstances to which we should be very sorry 
to expose our own daughters. 

True, indeed, it is that there is another side 
to the picture. There are many friendly helps 
held out to the servant in the present day by 
which she can better her condition. The Girls’ 
Friendly Society has done a great work in this 
direction ; and its sister, the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for befriending young servants, has thrown 
its friendly shelter round many a poor lonely 
girl. If young servants are members of either of 
these Associations, they have no longer the excuse 
fori the forced independence of their lives. But 
with all the good these Associations do, they, after 
all, are but outside agencies. They do not touch 
in any way the actual sympathy that ought to 
exist between mistress and servant. We might 
question whether half the Lady Associates whose 
names — on the list of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society know anything of the home-life of their 
housemaid or nursery-maid, The cooking and 
the scrubbing would be far better done if the 
maid felt that her mistress was interested in all 
that concerned her—that she would be glad to 
know the news from home—would not mind 
giving some advice about her winter dress—would 
encourage her to talk to her about her ‘young 
man,’ &e. An occasional half-hour’s friendly chat 
would do far more towards breaking down the 
barrier that now divides mistresses and servants, 
than all the good little books that well-meaning 
oaige give their servants, thinking thereby they 

ave done their duty. 

In many large households, the under servants 
who file in every morning to family prayers, 
joining their masters and mistresses in the ‘Our 
Father,” in which all acknowledge a common 
parentage, are not known by name, and some- 
times even not by sight, to the heads of the 
family. And whilst on this subject, the thought 
suggests itself, why is it a custom that servants 
should go and pray in the same room as our- 
selves, and go out again without any salutations 
being exchanged? Surely the words ‘Good- 
morning’ and ‘Good-night’ passing between ser- 
vants and their employers would have a very 
humanising influence on both parties, and it 
would only be reviving the Eastern politeness 
in the days of Boaz. And after all, when we 
consider how much we owe to a really conscien- 
tious faithful servant, the comfort and confidence 
that money cannot repay, we ought for our own 
sakes, as well as theirs, to cultivate a kindly 
spirit in our dealings with them, so that at any- 
rate the service they render to us may have a 
chance of being one of love, and not merely of 
a hireling. 

Though, as has been said, the life of a maid- 
servant in a properly ordered family is one of 
comfort and luxury compared with the poverty 
she often leaves at home, yet we must remember 
that our servants deserve a great deal of con- 
sideration ; and if we expect them to serve us in 
the spirit of kindliness, we must in our turn be 
watchful that we do not take advantage of them. 
For example, a little thought and self-denial on 
the part of the ladies and gentlemen of the 
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house might secure the servants from being 
unnecessarily disturbed at their meals; the chil- 
dren may be taught not to go with muddy boots 
up the freshly scrubbed stairs; the dogs may 
be kept in proper habits of order and cleanli- 
ness ; by a little forethought, the bedroom bells 
need not be rung inconsiderately for trifle. We 
know, too, how we sometimes feel languid, and 
not disposed to exert ourselves; we rest at our 
pleasure, and work when we feel inclined. Are 
we not sometimes forgetful of the fact that ser- 
vants may not always feel up to their work? 
And if it is done with less vigour and attention 
than usual, without wishing to excuse laziness 
and neglect, it will be kind and just to make at 
least the same allowance for them that we should 
for ourselves. 

Another way of treating servants with con- 
sideration would be by putting within their 
reach innocent means of recreation. Books—not 
those written with the special object of doing 
them good, but those in which we ourselves and 
our own children take interest—might be put 
in the kitchen libyary, real pleasure-books, story- 
books. Servants will read novels, and what rule 
is there that they should not, unless novels be 
banished from the house? The far wiser course 
would be to provide them with a certain amount 
of good standard novels as well as other books, 
so that their taste may not be vitiated by the 
influx of the worse than rubbish of the sixpenny 
novels, and even the penny novelettes of the 
present day with which the railway bookstalls 
teem, and which are corrupting the taste and 
poisoning the minds of our young people. Vice 
represented in an interesting form, unfaithful- 
ness in the marriage vow treated as a common 
occurrence of everyday life, to form the basis of 
an exciting tale—this is the type of a quantity 
of trash that finds its way into our kitchens. 
And it is folly to suppose that the evil is at 
all counteracted by a great many of those well- 
meaning though somewhat dull publications that 
many people think it right to take in for the sake 
of their servants. A shelf well stocked with the 
works of Dickens, Miss Mulock, and a selection 
from Captain Marryat, Miss Yonge, W. G. Kingston, 
all pure and good, and yet thoroughly interest- 
ing and amusing—will be far more likely to 
empty our houses of such pernicious rubbish as 
we have spoken of, And surely it would be no 
ill-spent hour of the mistress or the young ladies 
of the house if they could appoint some fixed 
time in the week for reading aloud some interest- 
ing book to the servants while at their needle- 
work, 

Plenty of other harmless recreations might be 
mentioned, which would give a colour to the 
daily life of our servants, and make their labour 
for us far more intelligent and less machine-like. 
But enough has been said on this subject to show 
that we are not fulfilling our duties towards 
them if we simply act on the preventive against 
evil, and do not make positive efforts towards 
cultivating a higher life within them. 

And one word more, If we sincerely desire 
to improve the race of ‘our servants,’ we must 
remember that in this case, as in others, example 
goes further than —— If they see us lead- 
ing lives of self-indulgent luxury, we must not 
be surprised if they follow in our wake, If they 


know that selfishness and extravagance govern 
our actions, we may reasonably expect that they 
will be careless about our interests. If, on the 
other hand, they see their masters and mistresses 
living the only life worth living—the life for 
others—they will learn to see that in that life 
they also can bear a part. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XIII.—BURNT OUT. 


JOSEPHINE staggered to the pavilion and threw 
herself on a bench in its shadow. She must 
get out of the moonlight, retire among the blackest 
of shadows to hide her humiliation. What had 
she done? What would the vicar and his son 
think of her? What a talk in the place would 
spring out of this! She could never hold up 
her head again, never look any one in the face. 
Was it possible that the story she had told would 
be received? Appearances were too strongly 
against her. For a moment the temptation came 
on her to open the gate again, run out, and 
throw herself into the sea. 

What a fortunate thing for us if we could 
see the consequences of our acts before they 
took place. Then we should never wish to do, 
certainly never do, foolish things. Judgment 
comes late, after the act, as thunder follows light- 
ning. We do not hear the growl till it is too 
late to recall the flash. Josephine was alive to 
her indiscretion, now that it was committed, 
and would have given half the fortune her father 
had cast away, to have had it undone. She 
was angry with herself for her want of fore- 
thought; angry with the children for liking 
crackers ; angry with the vicar for pottering along 
the wall after midnight; angry with Cable for 
not jumping over the fence; and with the cap- 
tain for jumping over it. Cable ought to have 
had the readiness of wit, at the first sound of 
the voices, to have relieved her from the situa- 
tion at the cost of his hands; the captain ought 
not to have gone over the paling, for by so 
doing, he had let her see that he knew she 
was there clandestinely, and would be ashamed 
to go to the front door of the house to ask 
admission. 

Every one was in fault, but she most of all. 
She resolved never to speak to Richard Cable 
again. He was guilty of insolence in echoing 
her song. She would take no more notice of 
his odious brats. She would never attempt to 
do a good-natured act again. It was all good- 
nature which had precipitated her into this pre- 
dicament. 

She returned slowly to the house without 
the lamp; she had left that on the table in the 
musmhanns that could be fetched to-morrow. 
She entered the drawing-room and groped for 
her candle with the matches by it, usually put 
on a side-table. She would light her candle, 
then close the shutters and exclude the moon- 
light. Her candle was indeed in the usual 
place, but not the box of lucifers. This was 
wrovoking, as she had none in her own room ; 
i box there, she remembered, was exhausted. 
She considered a moment, and resolved to go 
into the kitchen, or into the pantry, where she 
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was sure to find what she required. She left 
the room with the window hasped, but not 
barricaded, and put off her thin shoes, so as 
to make no noise in the house, lest she should 
disturb and alarm any one. She had remained 
up much later than she had intended. Aunt 
Judith would be asleep, her father also, at this 
time. 

When she softly opened the door into the 
hall, it struck her that the air was strongly 
impregnated with paraffin. A little light came 
in from the staircase window, and by that she 
was able to find her way to the pantry. She 
put down her candle on the hall table and 
went in, but stepped back at once. The floor 
was wet. Her feet were moistened; she had 
trodden in a pool of oil. 

‘How stupid—how like Anne! She has upset 
the can. I must not go in there for matches,’ 

She stepped towards the kitchen, very lightly, 
with inaudible tread. There she found fire still 
smouldering in the grate, and the oven door 
open, showing that it was filled with sticks. 
Moreover, there was wood on the hot plate of 
the stove. 

‘How careless cook is. She is drying the 
kindlers for to-morrow, and has not raked out 
the fire first.’ 

She stooped to remove some of the wood which 
lay on the ground, and which she felt as she 
walked without her shoes; and again was con- 
scious of the smell of petroleum. She was sur- 
prised ; but then recalled that she had stepped 
in the slopped oil in the pantry, and concluded 
that she smelt what she had brought away with 
her. Then she put her hand on the mantel- 
shelf for the lucifers, and found the box. She 
had left her candlestick in the hall, so she 
returned to it in the dark, and was about to 
strike a light, when she thought she heard a 
sound as of some one stirring in the dining- 
room. She stood perfectly still, not daring to 


j breathe, listening. Again, she heard the noise. 


There was certainly some one in the room. The 
first impulse was to cry ; but she controlled her- 
self, and considered what had better be done. 
The noise might proceed from acat. She stepped 
very lightly to the door, which was ajar, sonthed 
it, and drove it open sufficiently to admit her, 
sidelong, and she looked in. The shutters, which 
had been fastened, were open, and the moon- 
light flowed into the room, Every trace of dinner 
had been cleared away from the table, which 
now had on its usual printed cover. 

Josephine saw something, or—was it some one, 
on the floor, moving? The light through the 
French-window was so clear that she was left 
in doubt only a moment. She saw a profile 
against the window-pane, and recognised at once 
her father. He was on his knees, and was creep- 
ing about with a can, the oil-can, in his hand. 
She saw him decanting it on the carpet near 
the window curtains. He was in his dress suit, 
as she had last seen him, saying good-bye to 
his guests. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘ what are you about 1” 

He started to his feet with an exclamation, 
either of terror or of surprise. 

Josephine stepped fully into the room. ‘ What 
is it, papa? Have you lost something ?—or 


What are you doing ¢’ 


He stood back, against the window curtain, 
and put his hands behind him, with the. can, 
The moonlight was strong, and his position was 
against it, so that his black silhouette was sharp, 
as if cut out of lamp-blacked paper. She saw 
the movement of his lips, and his tongue shot 
out, like a serpent’s, then drawn in again. He 
said nothing. 

‘Papa, there is a very strong odour of petro- 
leum ; have you spilled the oil ?’ 

He replied in a suppressed voice, vibrating 
with anger: ‘What are you doing here? Spying 
on me, are you?—Yes, I have spilled a little 
oil here.’ 

‘But why have you brought the can in here ?’ 

‘Because,’ he answered in the same tone, 
‘that fool Anne upset the gravy from the roast 
duck on the carpet, and I am trying to get 
the grease out.’ 

‘Is not that better done by day, papa?’ 

‘I know best when it is to be done; I must 
apply the oil before the grease is trodden in,’ 

‘You have no light.’ 

‘Am I a madman to take a candle when I 
am using paraffin ?’ 

‘True, papa; I did not think of that. There 
is a pool of the oil in the pantry. I suppose 
you spilled that. It would have been better, 
I think, to have left the extraction of the grease 
till to-morrow.’ 

‘I know what I am about.’ She knew by 
the quiver of his voice that he was angry. 
‘Get to bed with you, and do not meddle with 
me.’ 

She was too much afraid of her father to 
disobey him. She returned to the hall, struck 
a match, lit her candle, and then—to her sur- 
prise saw a heap of wood, and a number of 
old newspapers that her father filed in his study, 
cast beneath the stairs. What was the meaning 
of this?) Why had her father brought his news- 
papers there, and why had he also placed with 
them the sticks that had been cut and piled 
up for dahlia supports? She did not ask him ; 
she went up the stairs to her own room, shut 
herself in, and undressed. Then the recollec- 
tion of what had happened to herself returned, 
and displaced the thoughts of her father’s strange 
proceedings, 

When she was in bed, she could not sleep for 
some time, thinking of what had taken place, 
and blaming herself for her want of considera- 
tion. When at last she did fall into slumber, it 
was into a feverish, fantastic dream, in which she 
believed herself to be awake and struggling with 
sleep. She thought that she was arraigned before 
court for having stolen gilt crackers, and that her 
father wore a wig, and was counsel for the prose- 
cution ; and Richard Cable also wore a wig, and 
was counsel for the defence ; and that the rector 
sat as judge ; and under his seat was the captain, 
looking dreamily at her, with pen in hand, as 
clerk, waiting to take down the evidence for 
and against her. On the table stood the ruby 
lamp, and the entire court was irradiated by it. 
She was annoyed with the lamp because it dif- 
fused so red a glow that it made her look as if 
she were blushing. Besides, it diffused heat as 
well as light, and the air in the court became 
oppressive because of the lamp. Then she asked 
to have it turned down ; and the captain put his 
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hand to the screw and turned it up, so that the| he made her descend the ladder. All were 


flame shot out at the top above the chimney, 
and the redness in the court seemed to deepen, 
and the heat to become more intense. he 
rector’s gown, instead of being black, was scarlet, 
like the habit of a criminal court judge, and his 
face was as red as his gown. Then he raised 
his hand and pointed to Josephine, and said: 
‘She blushes ; es convicts herself ;’ and she was 
conscious of being suffused with colour and shame 
and anger. She could endure no longer the heat 
and the glitter of the eyes turned on her in 
that red light, and she cried out and started u 

in bed, and in a moment was aware of a smell 
of fire, and of unusual heat, and of a crackling 
sound. She saw a light strike along her floor 
from under the door, and knew that the house 
was in flames. She sprang from bed, slipped 
on her clothes, and opened her door. Then she 
saw that the lower part of the staircase was in 
a blaze, that flames were pouring through the 
doors of the dining-room and the pantry, where 
the petroleum had been upset. To descend to 
the hall was impossible. 

She ran to her aunt’s door, opened it, roused 
Judith Cornellis, and then hastened to her father. 
His door was locked. She knocked long at it 
before he answered ; then he was some time before 
he had lighted a candle, put on his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and unlocked. 

‘Papa,’ she cried, ‘do be quick; the house 
is in a blaze. We cannot go below. It is all 
flaming.’ 

‘Indeed. How comes that about?’ 

‘Papa, what is to be done ?’ 

He smoothed his chin, and said : ‘The gardener 
has been trimming the Ayrshire rose, and has 
left the ladder against the window on the landing. 
It is quite providential.’ 

She looked at him in surprise. He took the 
matter with singular coolness. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘run and rouse the servants. 
If the back-stairs are on fire, we must all escape 
by the ladder,’ 

At the same moment a violent hammering at 
the front door and ringing of the bell were heard. 
The policeman in going ‘his rounds had observed 
the fire, and had run up to rouse the house. 

In a few minutes the whole of the inmates 
were awake and had scrambled into their clothes, 
and were gathered at the head of the stairs, 

‘Quick !’ said Mr Cornellis.—‘Josephine, Judith ! 
save any of your trinkets and trifles. We must 
get out as quickly as we can,’ 

Then a spout of flame rushed up the stairs. 
The policeman and some one he had called to 
his aid had made their way in through the con- 
servatory and drawing-room; and on opening the 
door, the air had fanned the fire into a blaze. 
Conscious of his mistake, the policeman hastily 
reclosed the door, went out, and ran round to | 
the back kitchen. The flames were raging there | 
also. The whole of the lower story, except the | 
drawing-room and study, seemed to be on fire. | 
It was extraordinary with what rapidity the | 
conflagration had spread. 

Mr Cornellis retained his composure. Miss 
Judith would have remained collecting the trea-_ 
sures in her bedroom, had not he precipitated 
her movements by snatching her bundle from 
her and throwing it out of the window. Then | 


speedily in safety on the grass in the garden, 
looking up at the burning house. Very little 
could be saved. A few pieces of furniture from 
the drawing-room, some pictures of no value, 
bedding, and the contents of some wardrobes— 
that was all. The fire gained hold of the house 
rapidly ; the floors of the bedrooms were hot, 
smouldering, the smoke thick; and there was 
no fire-engine nearer than nine miles off. Never- 
theless, a rider was at once despatched for the 
engine, which arrived when too late to save any- 
thing, but not too late to spoil with the water 
such things as had been spared by the fire. 

Mr Cornellis flew about in his slippers and 
dressing-gown. He had not had time to dress 
himself completely. Indeed, no man could have 
been more taken by surprise ; he had lost every- 
thing except a pair of trousers, me ers, a figured 
Turkish yellow dressing-gown, and his shirt. He 
did not lose his presence of mind. Some place 
of refuge must be found for his sister and 
daughter. He considered a moment, and then 
ran to the Hall and knocked up Mr Gotham, 
who, when brought to understand what had 
taken place, consented to receive the family under 
his roof. The servants of the Hall were roused ; 
but, indeed, the whole village was awake and 
out, and the grounds of Rose Cottage and the 
road and seawall were crowded; the boatmen 
who appeared were prompt in their offers of 
assistance, and formed lines to pass buckets of 
water to the burning house, but desisted when 
they found that the pailfuls were unavailing ; 
the fire had gained too great a hold on the house, 
The few goods that had been rescued were carried 
by them to the Hall, and then they drove their 
hands into their pockets and stood watching the 
progress of the flames. : 

The rector appeared without his hat. He 
caught sight of Josephine, grasped her wrist, and 
drew her aside. ‘How comes this about?’ he 
asked bluntly. 

‘The fire! 
tell ?’ 

‘Eh? Is it the result of your night-wander- 
ings? After what I saw, 1 am not surprised at 
any act of thoughtlessness. You had a lamp 
in your hand. What did you do with it?’ 

“It was extinguished. I left it in the summer- 
house.’ 

‘This is not the result of your inconsiderate- 
ness? Eh?’ 

‘No, Mr Sellwood ; indeed, it is not!’ 

‘Then how came it about?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Is the house insured 2?” 

*T do not know.’ 

‘What are you going to do? Where are you 
going? You must not stay here.’ ; } 

Then up came Mr Cornellis in his dressing- 
gown. 

‘I say, Cornellis,’ said the rector, ‘this is a 
bad job. How did it come about ?—But no; no 
questions now. We must put the ladies under 
shelter. Poor Miss Judith looks ready to die. 
My vicarage is at your disposal.’ 

‘You are too kind, rector. But I cannot take 
the generous offer. Gotham has invited us to 
the Hall, and I have accepted. We are rela- 


Oh, Mr Sellwood, how can I 


tives.’ 
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‘O well. You would have been welcome, I 
fear this will be a sad loss to you.’ 

‘When Providence’ 

*Yes; exactly. Insured?’ 

‘Fortunately, I am.’ 

‘Got your policies? Or are they burnt?’ 

‘They are at the bank.’ 

‘Insured well ?’ 

*Middling,’ 

‘And the furniture ?’ 

* Insured also.’ 

books 

Also,’ 

‘And the plate ?? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the wine? 

‘Yes,’ 

*Then—anything not insured ?’ 

‘Not my clothes, unfortunately.’ 

‘I am glad you were insured; the loss won’t 
be ruinous.’ 

‘The loss must be heavy, very heavy, almost 
crushing.’ 

‘I’m glad you were insured.—Now, get the 
ladies under cover. They must not be out any 
longer.—I hope you were heavily insured ?’ 

Middling.’ 

* Insured long?’ 

‘Only a twelvemonth for furniture and wines, 
and books and plate. The house was insured 
directly I bought it.’ 

‘For how much ?’ 

* About its value.’ 

‘And your cellar of wines—all your fortunate 
purchases. By Jove! you may recover their 
value, but not the wines.’ 

‘That is what I feel. Then there are my 
oriental books, my Hebrew Bible and Greek 
testament, full of marginal notes. I can never 
replace them. But Providence’ 

‘Exactly,’ interrupted the vicar. He had an 
abhorrence of cant, and whenever he suspected 
any one with whom he was in conversation 
lapsing into it, he cut him short, and in so doing, 
sometimes acted unjustly, interrupting expres- 
sions of real feeling. But he was a blunt and 
downright man. ‘I’m sorry for you—I am, 
with all my heart. How came it about?—But 
here is Gotham, looking out for you. The ladies 
must be taken under shelter. I am selfish 
detaining you. I am glad you are insured all 
round.’ 


(To be continued.) 


LEGENDARY GRAVES IN HANOVER. 


In a central position in the churchyard sur- 
rounding the ‘Garden Church’ in Hanover— 
so called because, in earlier times, the worship- 
pers in this little chapel belonged chiefly to 
the class of market-gardeners and cultivated their 
garden produce hard by—stands a very remark- 
able grave. Even the most casual visitor to 
the churchyard could not fail to notice it, for 
its peculiarities strike the eye and arrest the 
attention at once; and if at his first visit he 
had any doubts as to its position, he need only 
follow the beaten track which the feet of his 
countless predecessors have worn in the grass, 


There he would see a large oblong block of 
sandstone, weather-stained and dark with age, 
draped over the top and one side with a black 
cloth, which almost covers an extinguished and 
still smoking torch; the block itself resting on 
a foundation, also made out of heavy sandstones, 
in the form of two steps. On the cloth is carved 
the name of the deceased, Caroline von Ruling, 
who was born in 1756, and died in 1782, ‘after 
bearing three sons to heaven.’ On the reverse 
side of the stone are the following lines, appa- 
rently the work of the sorrowing husband : 


Parting is the fate of mortals; 

How bitter to be left so soon ! 

The rest of life is nought but darkness ; 
But death will be the break of day, 

To meet again eternal light. 


But the most remarkable inscription stands 
on the lower step, and is to this effect: ‘This 
burying-place, bought for Eternity, may never 
be opened.’ As if, however, to demonstrate the 
futility of all human purposes, when opposed to 
those of a higher power, and as a rebuke to the 
presumption of the purchaser, the grave has been 
opened, though by no human hand, and in a most 
mysterious manner. Long years ago, the seed of 
a birch found its way into a cranny between the 
upper block and its supporting basis. In course 
of time this seed sprouted, took firm root, and 
grew, first thrusting its tender and apparently 
harmless shoots through the crack, but then 
gradually growing in size and strength, till at 
last, with slow but irresistible power, it forced 
and rent asunder in all directions the massive 
stones composing the grave; and now a tall and 

ceful birch-tree rears its head above the rup- 
tured tomb, affording abundance of reflection 
to the thoughtful observer. So much can be 
gathered from the grave itself; but, naturally 
enough, on such a subject tradition has not 
been idle. One story runs that Caroline von 
Ruling was never married, and when on the 
point of death, induced her parents to promise 
that they would bury with her a chest con- 
taining some awful secret which she wished 
for ever to be hidden from the sight of men, 
and write on her tomb that on no account 
should it ever be opened. Her parents com- 
plied with her dying wishes, which the birch- 
seed, however, defeated; and some day not far 
distant her secret may be laid open to the 
light of day. 

Another legend, much more elaborate, and 
probably of a later date, represents the occupant 
of the tomb and her three infant sons as all 
having been secretly poisoned by a malicious 
enemy. The murderess, who was an po 2s in 
the art of magic as well as poison, in order to 
perfect her diabolical revenge, bound the mother's 
soul within her body by means of dark spells, 
that it might remain in the grave and not fly up 
to heaven. But the spirit of one of the murdered 
sons was allowed to descend in the form of a birch- 
seed, which grew into a tree, and forced open the 
tomb. ‘The mother’s soul was freed, and rejoined 
those of her sons. According to this story, the 
work of the tree is already accomplished ; while, 
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according to the first legend, the end is still 
tocome. Even without these fantastic additions, 
the plain story as told by the grave itself is 
sufficiently remarkable, and is sure to attract 
attention as long as the churchyard remains. 

But we have lingered long enough before this 
fascinating grave in the Marien Strasse; let us 
wander towards another part of the town, to 
the churchyard of the Neustiidte Kirche. Right 
at one end, on either side of the path, stand 
two interesting tombstones, on each of which is 
carved a life-size likeness of the occupant. That 
on the left is of a young lady named Anna 
Borcherdings, who died in 1716. She is repre- 
sented with a very high and carefully arranged 
coiffure, wide sleeves, deep flounces, and a ridicu- 
lously small waist, which cannot be more than 
fifteen or sixteen inches in circumference. This 
latter peculiarity has given rise to the story 
which is generally current, that this young lady 
died of tight-lacing; though the inscription on 
the back of the stone is merely a catalogue of 
her virtues, and contains nothing to bear out 
this assumption. 

The tomb opposite, on the other side of the 
path, which is a good deal older, belonging 
to the middle of the seventeenth century, com- 
memorates a giant, who, if his portrait as here 
depicted be genuine, must have been a veri- 
table son of Anak. This man, Christopher 
Miinster by name, died at Hanover in 1676, 
having attained the height of eight feet six 
inches, as the epitaph tells us. e had the 
curiosity to measure his stature, being just able 
to reach the top of his head by means of a 
longish walking-stick, and found it to have been 
correctly stated. He wears, indeed, high-heeled 
jack-boots, which would make a difference of 
about three inches; still, he must have been 
a giant indeed, and worthy of having his por- 
trait handed down to posterity in this ingenious 
manner. 

There is something very attractive in the study 
of these silent records of ages long gone by, 
and an idle hour may often be not unprofit- 
ably spent in unearthing strange inscriptions 
in some out-of-the-way graveyard whether at 
home or abroad, 


THE BUSHFORD CASE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. VIII.—CONCLUSION. 


Wuen I went back to my lonely chambers that 
night, I felt utterly crushed by the last over- 
whelming misfortune of Laura’s loss of reason. 
Through all my useless striving for Ernest—as I 
saw my eflorts to save him one by one defeated— 
I still cherished the one hope that when all other 
means had been tried in vain, at the very last 
Laura would confess her guilt. And now she was 
delirious, unconscious of Ernest’s danger—unable 
to comprehend the necessity of confession—in 
such a state that her confession would only be set 
down to the condition of her mind, even if she 
were to make it; and, so far as human science 
could tell, it was impossible that she could recover 
until long after it was too late. I never dreamt 
of this; and the blow coming on me so suddenly 
and unexpectedly, I was quite unable to contend 


or bear up against it. It is not until we have 
irrecoverably lost a last hope, that we really know 
how strong that hope has been. 

The next morning, after passing a nearly sleep- 
less night, I was sitting at my breakfast table— 
the breakfast untouched—and my thoughts, un- 
bidden, reverted to the morning I had sat there 
when this tale opens. Then, I had no greater 
trouble than the uncertainty of how I should 
spend a holiday ; now, I dared not trust myself to 
think of it. 1 could do nothing but endure with 
ag Christian fortitude I could summon to my 
aid, 
How the future sometimes falsifies our expecta- 
tions! Now, when I believed Ernest to be 
beyond all human help, he was nearer to safety 
than he had been since his arrest. I had forced 
myself to swallow a few morsels of toast and a 
cup of coffee, and had taken up my hat with the 
intention of going to my mother and Amy, when 
a letter—or rather a small packet—was brought 
to me. It had been left by a young woman, 
whose face was covered by a veil, with instruc- 
tions that it was to be given to me immediately, 
as it was of the utmost importance. Had it not 
been for this message, I think I should have 
thrown the packet on one side, to be opened at 
some other time ; but as it was, I broke the seals 
and tore off the cover. There were several sheets 
of paper, closely written over in a neat foreign- 
looking hand, similar to the address, and which was 
strange to me. As most people do when they 
receive a letter from an unknown correspondent, 
I glanced first at the signature: ‘ Lena Petrovini.’ 
Petrovini! I had never, to my knowledge, heard 
the name. Lena! Oh, of course ; Laura’s Italian 
maid. How foolish of me not to think of her at 
first; but what could she have written to me 
about, and at such length? This question passed 
through my mind as I turned to the commence- 
ment of the letter. It was written in English. 
It commenced: ‘Sin—I can keep silent no 
longer—ZI am the assassin.’ 

Great heaven! was it possible? The letter 
dropped from my hand ; my heart seemed to give 
a great leap; there came a rising lump in my 
throat. I buried my face in my hands and 
sobbed as if my heart were breaking. Yes; 
hearts will break with joy as well as sorrow. Joy 
had done for me now what sorrow had failed to 
do; the pent-up agony of weeks found its relief 
in a flood of tears. When I regained suflicient 
command over myself to think, the first feeling 
I experienced, after thankfulness to the Almighty, 
was one of compassion for Laura. Poor girl, 
how foully we had wronged her! How should 
we dare to face her, and beg for her forgiveness, 
when she recovered? When she recovered !— 
Would she ever recover? O yes! 1 would not 
doubt it ! 

How could Ernest have made such a fearful 
error? Oh, that the wretched girl had made her 
confession but one day sooner! Her letter would 
doubtless explain everything. I took it up and 
read it through. Lena had had a good education, 
and both spoke and wrote English well. The 
letter continued : 


Yes; it is true. I did the deed for which Mr 
Carlton has been condemned to death, and of 
which you have dared to accuse my dear mistress. 
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Had it not been for the last, I should not have 
spoken. I do not repent of the deed. I would 
not have sacrificed myself to save Mr Carlton. 
My dear mistress would have sorrowed for him, 
but time would have brought its consolation. 
But when she is accused—she whom I love so 
much—my lips are unsealed, and I die to preserve 
her. But let me tell you all from the beginning. 
I tell it to you because it was you who accused 
her, and because you have had the conduct of the 
affair throughout. 

I went to wait on Miss Laura when I was very 
young. She was so gentle, so kind to me, that 
I soon grew to love her; but when I came to 
England with her and got older, I yearned for 
another love. I did not love her less; but I saw 
that she and Mr Ernest were lovers, and I said to 
myself: ‘Why should not I have a lover too?’ 
I knew that I was beautiful, though not so beau- 
tiful as she. Well, one day when I was out walk- 
ing in the fields near Bushford, I met a young 
man with a fair and handsome face, and in course 
of time we came to love each other. His name 
was Edward Martin. I daresay you know him. 
They said he was an idle, drunken, worthless 
vagabond, and a poacher—some even called him 
thief. How I hated them for it! He athief! I 
knew him to be a poacher. But what of that? 
What less right had he to kill the wild birds and 
animals than gentlemen had? He killed them 
only for food ; they killed them for sport. 

Well, I met him by appointment now, when- 
ever I could get out; and no one suspected it, till 
one day the vicar saw us together. He told me 
that Edward was a bad man, and would lead me 
to ruin, and warned me never to meet him again. 
But I did meet him, for I knew he was not bad ; 
and I loved him. We only took greater pre- 
cautions not to be seen. Notwithstanding, the 
vicar did see us, and this time spoke sternly to 
me. He said that if I did not renounce Edward 
at once, my mistress should be told ; if he saw us 
together again, I should be sent away. Sent away 
from my young mistress! What right had he to 
talk to me like this? I was her servant, not his. 
I would not obey him; I would see Edward if 
I pleased; and I did; but we were still more 
cautious: we met in places where the vicar 
seldom went, and at times when he was seldom 
out. 

I come now to the day when he was killed— 
the 17th of September. Mr Ernest was at the 
vicarage in the morning, but did not stop long, 
and went away in anger. Soon after, I found my 
dear mistress in tears. Was she to be deprived of 
her lover too? How my blood boiled when I 
thought of the tyrant vicar! He did not often go 
out in the afternoon, and when he did, it was 
only into the garden or the churchyard. I had 
an appointment with Edward, and I stole forth 
unseen to meet him. But the vicar did go out 
that day ; he went into the town, and came back 
by the lame in which Edward and I were talking. 
We were just about to part, and he was kissing 
me, when we saw the vicar coming. We separate 
ST but it was too late—our enemy had seen 
us, e overtook me, and said he would overlook 
my conduct no longer ; he would tell my mistress, 
and I should be sent away at once.—Leave my 
dear mistress, whom I had been with since we 
were both children? Never, if I could prevent 


it. But could I prevent it? Would she send me 
away at her uncle’s bidding? She loved me, 
though not as I loved her. I passed the rest of 
the day in torture; I thought every minute he 
was telling her. When she retired for the night, 
she said nothing, but was as kind to me as ever. 
I knew she had not been told as yet, but I knew 
also that she would be told. I knew him too well 
to think he would relent ; when he once said he 
would do a thing, he did it. 

As soon as my mistress was in bed, I passed 
into my own room. You know the two bed- 
rooms, connected by a little dressing-room, which 
has doors opening into each. When I was un- 
dressed and had my nightgown on, I thought of 
some clean linen I wanted for the morning, and I 
opened a drawer to get it. AsI turned the things 
in the drawer over, I came upon a stiletto which 
I had brought from Italy. The instant I saw it, 
the thought came into my mind: I will kill him, 
and then he cannot tell of me, and have me sent 
away. I did not stop to dress again; but I took 
my mistress’s dressing-gown from the dressing- 
room where it was hanging—the door leading into 
my room had been left open—and I put it on 
over my night-dress. I turned the loose sleeve 
of the dressing-gown back, so that my right arm 
should be free to strike ; and taking the stiletto 
in my hand, stole out on to the landing and down 
the stairs. My feet were bare, and made no noise, 
I knew that I should find him in the library, 
seated in the chair at the table, with his back 
towards the door. I entered silently, and got 
close behind the chair without disturbing him. 
Then he put down his pen and looked up at me. 
In an instant I plunged the stiletto into his 
breast, and he fell back in the chair without 
speaking. I reached my room again—as I thought 
—unseen, unheard. The sight of the blood on the 
stiletto and on my hand and the sleeve of my 
nightdress turned me sick. I took off the night- 
dress, and wrapping the stiletto up in it, hid it 
away in a box that I seldom opened. I have 
never dared to open it since. I was not sorry for 
what I had done ; I would have done it again and 
again. I would do it again now, if I had it to 
do; but I could not bear to look on the blood. I 
had wiped my hand on the nightdress, so that 
the little blood that remained on it did not stain 
the water in which I washed enough to be noticed. 
The dressing-gown I replaced on its peg: there 
was no blood on that, as I had turned the sleeve 
up. I had no fear of detection, I gave no 
thought to that till the policeman came from 
London ; then I did think of it. I was afraid he 
would search the house for the weapon ; but he, 
poor fool! searched nowhere. He settled in his 
own mind that it was Mr Ernest who did it, and 
that was enough for him. When I heard the evi- 
dence against Mr Ernest, and that he refused to say 
where he was that night, I began to suspect that 
the footprints must have been his, and that he 
knew the truth. And yet, if so, why should he 
be silent? Why should he spare me? Then it 
occurred to me that he had mistaken me for my 
mistress. But what did it matter to me if he did 
suspect her, so long as he kept his suspicion to 
himself? Therefore, I listened whenever I could 
to hear if anything was said. I was listening at 
the door yesterday when you accused my mistress, 
Then, I knew I must confess, and save her; and 
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I resolved to confess at once, so as to save Mr 
Carlton as well. I care nothing about him; but 
my dear mistress loves him, and it matters not 
to me whether I confess sooner or later. 

I watched beside my mistress’s bed during the 
early part of the night. Your mother was to 
relieve me at three o’clock. When that time drew 
near, I passionately kissed the dear face I shall 
never see again, and I went to my room—not to 
rest, but to write this. When I have finished it, 
I shall leave the house secretly and bring it to 
you. Then I shall seek out that fool of a police- 
man and deliver myself up to him. I shall give 
him the key of the box where the stiletto and 
nightdress are hidden, and I shall tell him he 
would have found them there at the first, if he 
had had sufficient sense to look for them. 

I have no more to say, except to ask you to beg 
my dear mistress, when she comes back to her 
senses, to forgive me. Lena PETROVINL 


It was all clear now. No wonder Ernest had 
mistaken Lena for Laura. They were nearly of 
the same height, and their figures similar; the 
hair, too, of both was dark and long. Then the 
table-lamp, by which my uncle was accustomed 
to read and write, had a green shade over it, so 
that it shed little light beyond the small circle 
on the table. The door, too, being nearer to the 
window than the chair was, Lena’s face must have 
been turned from Ernest as she approached her 
victim. 

I had only finished reading the letter a few 
minutes, when I received a visit from Sergeant 
Mellish. The sergeant greeted me by saying: ‘I 
see by your face, sir, you know all about it. It’s 
arummy go, ain’t it?’ 

‘Has the wretched girl given herself up?’ 

‘Girl!’ exclaimed the sergeant; ‘she’s a 
fiend !—O yes, sir; she came to Scotland Yard 
and asked for me, and said she did the murder ; 
that Mr Carlton saw her do it, and thought she 
was Miss Cleveland. Then she gave me a key, 
which she said unlocked a box of hers where 1 
should find the weapon and a blood-stained night- 
dress.’ 

‘The box is at the house where my mother and 
the young ladies are lodging.’ 

‘So she told me, sir,’ responded the sergeant ; 
‘put I thought you would like to go there with 
me, especially as [ understand that Miss Cleveland 
is ill. You were rather hard on me at the trial, 
sir; but it was all in the way of business, and I 
bear no malice.’ 

I thanked the worthy sergeant for his con- 
sideration, and asked him if Lena had told him 
all the particulars. 

‘She didn’t tell me very much, sir; in fact, I 
wouldn’t wait to hear a long tale, because I 
wanted to catch you before you went out, and to 
get the articles from the box before I have her up 
at Bow Street.’ 

‘Then, in that case, you may as well read the 
letter she sent me.’ 

Sergeant Mellish read the letter without change 
of countenance till he came to the passage where 
he was called a fool; then I saw his face lengthen, 
and he looked at me with a sort of rueful smile. 
When he had finished reading, he folded up the 
letter slowly and gave it to me, at the same time 
shaking his head solemnly, and saying: ‘I say 
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again, sir, it’s a rummy go.’ Then we departed 
together. 

My mother, like the sergeant, saw the change 
in my face. I drew her on one side, and in a few 
brief sentences told her what had happened. I 
gave her the letter to read, and asked her to break 
the good news to Amy, while I took Sergeant 
Mellish to Lena’s room. Her absence had not 
been noticed. 

Laura was no better. 

We found the nightdress and the stiletto in 
Lena’s box. The nightdress was marked with her 
name, The blood had rusted the bright blade of 
the stiletto. The marks on the nightdress where 
she had wiped her hand were clearly distinguish- 
able from the deeper stains on the sleeve. 

Sergeant Mellish and I now repaired to Bow 
Street. Lena, when brought before the magis- 
trate, assumed a cold, hard, and defiant demean- 
our. The sergeant gave his evidence as to her 
surrender and confession, and also as to his 
finding the weapon and nightdress, which were 
produced. 

Lena turned her head away when the latter was 
unfolded, and cried: ‘It is all true—all true ; 
but don’t let me see the blood.’ 

I told how I had received the letter, and 
handed it in. 

Lena on being asked if she acknowledged it as 
being in her handwriting, said: ‘Yes, yes; I 
have told you that it is all true. What more do 
you want? Take me away,’ 

The magistrate remanded her for the produc- 
tion of the man Edward Martin; but on my 
seeing him afterwards in his private room, he 
said : ‘You can, of course, make your mind easy 
about your cousin. His innocence is clearly 
established, and I will see that the necessary steps 
are taken for his release.’ 

After the examination was over, Sergeant 
Mellish said: ‘I think I shall go down to Bush- 
ford this afternoon and look up this Edward 
Martin. Perhaps you’d like to go with me, sir?’ 

Having told the sergeant that I should cer- 
tainly like to do so, he resumed: ‘I don’t quite 
see myself what we want with him; but I 
suppose it’s as well to have all the corroborative 
evidence we can get; and as he is to be got at, 
we may as well get at him at once.’ 

I made an appointment to meet the sergeant 
at the station, and then hastened to assure my 
mother and Amy of Ernest’s safety. 

‘Will he be here to-day, Harry?’ Amy asked 
eagerly. 

‘He will not be free for a few days, my dear.’ 

‘Why don’t they release him at once? What 
right have they to keep him there, now that he 
is proved to be innocent?’ she asked indignantly. 

‘There are some formalities to be gone through 
first, and the authorities won’t be hurried.’ 

‘Then, Harry, you know you were to take me 
to see him to-morrow: you’ll take me all the 
same now, won't you ?’ 

‘I only promised to take you in case of the 
worst happening, Amy. ‘There is no need for you 
to see him in that dismal place now. It will only 
be waiting for a very short time longer.’ 

Amy gave me one of her old pouting looks ; 
sorrow had driven them from her face of late ; 
it did my heart good to see them coming back 
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I kissed her, and said : ‘Come, Amy, you must 
give way to me in this. I would not have your 
meeting take place with sadder surroundings than 
we can help. Besides, you ought not to leave 
poor Laura. She will have to wait longer than 
you, I fear, before she sees him—to know him, at 
least.’ 

Sergeant Mellish was waiting for me at the 
station, and together we proceeded towards Bush- 
ford. The sergeant was somewhat dull and silent 
during the early part of our journey. I saw that 
he was brooding over something not altogether of 
a pleasing nature. Suddenly a smile came into 
his face, and he said; ‘After all, sir, you were as 
far out as I was.’ 

‘To be sure I was; and so was Mr Carlton.’ 

‘Well, as for me,’ continued the sergeant, ‘I 
confess that I made a mess of the job; and it’s 
fortunate there’s no more harm done than there 
is; and I don’t believe there’s one of our men 
who would have managed it better.’ 

‘Exactly so. It is not you who are to blame, 
but the system. It answers fairly well when you 
have only habitual criminals to deal with, whose 
habits and haunts are familiar to you ; but great 
crimes, such as this, are seldom committed by 
habitual criminals, and to discover the perpe- 
trators of them requires a knowledge of men 
and the passions which actuate them that the 
training you go through does not give you.’ 

‘No doubt you are right, sir.. I’ve failed this 
time, and I hope I shall profit by the failure.’ 

We had not much difficulty in discovering 
Edward Martin, better known in Bushford as 
Ned Martin. We found him in one of the low 
public-houses in the town, neither quite drunk 
nor quite sober. He was a good-looking young 
fellow enough, though vice and dissipation were 
beginning to make their marks upon his face. 
He willingly related the history of his intimacy 
with Lena; boasted of his influence over her, 
and evinced not the slightest feeling when we 
told him of her present situation. He was in no 
Way averse to coming to London to give evidence, 
as his expenses would be paid. We left him, 
disgusted with his selfishness and want of 
heart. 

Ernest’s detention being now a mere matter 
of form, I found him on my next visit in a com- 
fortable apartment, kindly placed at his disposal 
by the governor of the jail, and to which he had 
been removed from the condemned cell on the 

receding day. Our hands were clasped in silence 

or some minutes after meeting—our hearts were 
too full for us to speak. As soon as we began to 
converse, I found that Ernest was ignorant of all 
that had taken place, with the exception of the 
simple fact that Lena had confessed to being the 
assassin. The incidents that led to her confession 
he had yet to learn, and also her motive for com- 
mitting the crime. Laura’s illness affected him 


‘Harry,’ he said, when [ had told him every- 
thing, ‘1 would rather be going to my death to- 
morrow, than have bought my safety by your 
telling Laura that I believed her such a guilty 


being,’ 

‘You forget, Ernest, that you would have gone 
to your death still believing her that guilty being, 
and that she would have been suspected by me 
and Amy all our lives, while the real culprit 


would have escaped the consequences of her 
crime.’ 

‘That’s true. It is better as it is. But 
how can I meet her, even should she recover? 
Will she ever forgive me for wronging her so 
cruelly 

‘She loves you, Ernest ; that is the best answer 
to your question. As to her recovery, the doctor 
gives every hope of that.’ 

I remained with him for some time longer, and 
when I left him, he was in a far more hopeful and 
cheerful state of mind. 

The following morning, I was surprised at 
receiving another visit from Sergeant Mellish, 
whose countenance betokened important tidings. 

‘Is anything the matter, sergeant 1” 

‘Well, sir, that Italian woman has cheated the 
law.’ 

‘Cheated the law ? 

‘Yes, sir; hanged herself to the window-bars 
of her cell.’ 

Ernest in due time was liberated from prison, 
Meanwhile, Laura wavered between life and 
death for many days; but her strong constitu- 
tion at length prevailed, and she was pronounced 
to be out of danger. When she first regained 
her senses, she had no recollection of the events 
which immediately preceded her illness; and 
even her first interview with Ernest did not 
recall them to her mind. Of Ernest’s trial and 
condemnation she had a vivid remembrance ; and 
in order to account for his freedom, we were 
obliged to tell her of Lena’s confession ; but she 
knew nothing of having been herself suspected, 
and we hoped to be able to keep the fact from 
her knowledge. But, as her strength came back, 
her memory gradually revived, and little by 
little, though vaguely at first, the recollection 
of her interview with me seemed to be estab- 
lishing itself in her mind. One day, when we 
happened to be alone together, she suddenly said : 
‘Harry, I know that the cause of my illness 
was something that you said when we were con- 
versing as to Ernest’s last chance of escape. What 
that something was, I cannot yet quite remember. 
I shall remember soon, but the effort to do so 
troubles me. ‘Tell me of it,’ 

‘My dear Laura, had you not better wait till 
you are stronger ?” 

‘No, Harry. I know it is something that will 
pain me much to hear ; but the uncertainty pains 
me more than the full knowledge of the truth 
can do; therefore, let me learn the worst at 
once.’ 

I felt that it was useless trying to evade her 
questioning, that sooner or later her memory 
would return; hence I told her everything, but 
as gently as possible. 

‘And Ernest believed me capable of such a 
deed !? 

‘Think, Laura, what cause he had to believe 
it—think how like Lena must have been to you 
in the faint light from the lamp; her height, 
figure, and hair almost identical with yours ; the 
dressing-gown he knew so well; her face turned 
away’ 

‘Ah, the face !’ she interrupted ; ‘he should not 
have believed it without seeing the face ; and even 
then he should have doubted. I should have 
doubted, had it been I who was watching him,’ 

‘You must allow for the agitation of his mind,’ 


j 

pe; 
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I urged ; ‘and you should not forget that he took 
what he supposed to be your crime on himself— 
that he weal have suffered death for it rather 
than that you should be accused,’ 

‘But I was accused.’ 

‘Not by him. It was I’ 

‘He told you,’ she persisted. 

‘Not till after I had myself become convinced 
of your guilt, not till I almost forced the tale from 
his lips.—Come, Laura, forgive him, if you can- 
not forgive me.’ 

‘I can forgive you, Harry, for you have known 
and loved him from your childhood.’ 

‘You will forgive him too, Laura. If I had 
not accused you, Lena would not have confessed, 
and he would not be alive now to want your 
forgiveness.’ 

She a to be touched by the last argu- 

ment, and said: ‘Well, I forgive him; but I 
can never be his wife now. If there be not full 
confidence between husband and wife, there can 
be no happiness, and he had not confidence in 
me.’ 
‘But he will have for the future; this great 
trouble has, I am sure, made him a better man 
than he has ever been. Laura, you will not mar 
the happiness that seems to be coming back to 
us 

Before she could answer, Ernest entered the 
room. I left them together; and his pleading, 
backed by her love for him, completed what I had 
begun. The subject of her having been suspected 
was never again mentioned by any of us, 

Ernest, sobered by what he had gone through, 
associated no more with his former companions. 
He pursued his studies vigorously, passed his 
examination, and, with a portion of the money 
left him by our uncle, purchased a practice in 
the suburbs of London. <A doctor’s establishment 
is never complete without a wife; and Laura, 
having once consented to renew her engagement 
with him, sought not to postpone the happy day. 
The general sympathy that his case had inspired 
soon increased the number of his patients; and 
some cures that he effected of somewhat com- 
plicated cases, established his success. He is now 
one of the most celebrated surgeons in the me- 
tropolis. 

So much for Ernest. As for myself, Amy and 
I have been happy together these many years. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


WE understand that the Council of the Royal 
Meteorological Society have decided to hold an 
Exhibition in Westminster of Marine Instruments 
and apparatus pertaining to their branch of science. 
As the Committee wish the Exhibition to be as 
representative as possible, they will be glad of 
the loan of meteorological instruments or appa- 
ratus, provided that such have been invented or 
first constructed since March 1886. They will 
also be glad of photographs and drawings having 
any connection with meteorological science. 

A new method of burning gas, and one which 
promises to cause a small revolution in gas appa- 
ratus, has lately been exhibited in London, This 


is an incandescent burner, invented by Dr Auer 
von Welsbach. It consists of a so-called ‘mantle’ 
of muslin, which has been impregnated with cer- 
tain incombustible oxides produced from the rare 
metals zirconium and lanthanum, This cap or 
mantle is supported by a platinum wire in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, with the result that the 
delicate incombustible network is brought to a 
white-heat. The flame gives out an intensely 
white light, which is perfectly steady and of high 
value ; for a light of twenty candles is obtained 
from burning only two and a half feet of gas per 
hour. We understand that the ‘Welsbach Burner’ 
will shortly be in the market; but it has been on 
sale in Vienna for some weeks past. 

Incandescent gas-burners have been invented in 
previous years, and have been commented upon 
from time to time in these pages. Our readers 
will probably remember that there was one 
invented some five years ago under the name of 
the ‘Lewis Incandescent Burner,’ which consisted 
of a cap of platinum gauze, which was rendered 
white-hot by a gas flame. Another system which 
was also brought before the public about the same 
time was that of La Clamond. This last one 
resembled somewhat the Welsbach burner above 
described, in so far that it consisted of an in- 
combustible mineral network, which was rendered 
white-hot by a gas flame. But in both the Lewis 
and the La Clamond systems, air under pressure 
was required before the incandescence could be 
effected. In the Welsbach burner, no air-pressure 
is necessary ; the whole lamp is self-contained, 
and can be attached to any existing gas-fittings ; 
hence its claim to be considered the best burner 
of the sort which has yet been invented. 

Next autumn, there is to be held in London 
a National Congress of shorthand writers. The 
stenographic art is now of so much importance 
among all classes of the community, that this 
congress is sure to draw persons interested in 
the art from all districts. 

The experiment of the culture of tobacco in 
this country, permitted by the Inland Revenue 
department last year, has been so far successful, 
that permission has been obtained to extend the 
experiments during the present year. We may 
add that the conditions under which these ex- 
periments can now be conducted have been so 
far relaxed that the culture is rendered free from 
many of the restrictions which surrounded it last 
year. Hence we may — several growers to 
try their success with this new form of agri- 
cultural produce. 

The actual condition of the interior of the earth 
has always been a question that has aroused the 
curiosity of mankind, and as our readers know, 
many different theories have from time to 
time been advocated to explain that which is 
hidden from us. By a Bill introduced in the 
American Congress, our knowledge upon the 
subject may iy wees soon be much extended. 
A sum of one hundred thousand dollars is to be 
expended in boring through the earth’s crust, 
‘with a view of extending and enlarging our 
knowledge of the features and peculiarities of 
its formation and structure. It has been deter- 
mined in selecting land for this purpose that a 
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title shall be secured to all the district for a 
radius of four miles from the proposed subter- 
ranean opening. 

One of the metropolitan public analysts has 


in his last quarterly Report called attention to) 
the necessity of consuming tinned foods on the | 
same day that they are opened. He points out | 


that such foods rapidly decompose, especially in 


hot weather, and form poisonous products, which, 


to say the least, are most dangerous. In one 
case brought under the notice of this analyst, 
the consumption of a stale sample of tinned 
lobster had terminated fatally. 

In a lecture recently delivered at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh, by Sir William 
Turner, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of that city, much information was given con- 
cerning ‘Whales, their Structure and Habits.’ 
The professor discussed one question in con- 
nection with this interesting animal, which, so 
far as we can remember, has not been touched 
upon by previous inquirers. With the help of 
Mr John Henderson of Glasgow, the well-known 
ship-builder, he had calculated the horse-power 
which must be exercised by a large whale so as 
to enable the creature to acquire a speed of 


twelve miles an hour. For the purpose of this | 


strange calculation, the case was taken of a 
whale which was stranded at Longniddry, in the 
county of Haddington, some years ago. This 
whale had a tail which measured nearly twenty 
feet from end to end of its flanges, the weight of 
the animal being seventy-four tons. Having 
these figures as data to go upon, it was calculated 
that a whale of such proportions, in order to 
attain the speed above mentioned, must exert 
a propelling force of no less than one hundred 
and forty-five horse-power. 

A Conference has recently been meeting at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, London, having for its object 
a consideration of the state of our national sea- 
fisheries. 
seemed to be the general feeling of all the 


| propose to obtain machinery for collecting the 
oil by more modern methods; but the supply 
is comparatively so scanty, that the wells at 
|Burmah can never compete with those from 
which our European supplies of petroleum are 
drawn. 

It is reported that the next International 
| Exhibition, to be held at Paris in 1889, is, like 
that of 1878, to be adorned with a captive balloon. 
It is to be of enormous size ; and, as in 1878, the 
maximum altitude reached will be about three 
thousand two hundred and fifty feet. But whereas 
in M. Giffard’s balloon only fifty passengers were 
taken up at one time, the projected aérostat will 
carry a hundred passengers. An engine of six 
hundred horse-power will be employed to pull the 
enormous mass back to mother-earth. It will be 
remembered that the balloon of 1878 was torn to 
pieces in a high wind, owing to the fact that it was 
not kept full of gas. In the new balloon, a special 
precaution is to be taken to preserve the tight- 
ness of the envelope, so that the wind can find in 
it no hollow or wrinkle. A smaller balloon, filled 
with atmospheric air, is to be placed inside the 
large one, and the volume of this smaller balloon 
can be increased or diminished by means of an 
air-pump worked by an electric engine in the 
car. By this means, variations of temperature, 
with the consequent alteration of bulk in the gas, 
can be compensated for. 

The question has lately been raised, whether 
| the sulphate of copper used as a preventive in 
certain diseases common to the grape-vine, is 
_ liable to exert any injurious action upon the wine 
| produced from grapes so treated. An analysis 

of such wines has lately been made on behalf of 
| the Académie des Sciences, which shows that the 
| amount of copper present is so infinitesimal as to 
| be not worth consideration. 

| The recent destruction of the beautiful Pink 
and White Terraces of New Zealand has given 


In the course of this Conference, if’) rise to a discussion as to the rate at which the 


| silicate which formed them was deposited. One 


speakers that the railway Companies were para- | observer states that the pencil marks and dates, 
lysing the fishing industry by the after the — of in certain 
which they charged for the carriage of fish. In| parts of the terraces, became coated with such a 
Scotland, for instance, whilst the price of herrings thin layer of the flinty material even in the course 
remained stationary, wi 1e resu at it is| written looked as if freshly done, r Lan 
almost impossible or our northern fishermen to Carpenter, on the other hand, records the fact 
send away the bountiful harvest of the sea to | that the wing of a bird shot as it was flying over 
the metropolitan market except at a loss. In con- | the terraces became so completely covered with 
sequence of this, many tons of fish which would the flinty material in the course of a fortnight 
otherwise be most serviceable and valuable for | that its form could not be recognised. Doubtless, 
food, are thrown 4 the land and used as both statements are true, and that while the 
manure. It is to be hoped that the result of this | names were written in a spot at which the sili- 
rates, so far at least as concerns this precious | happened to fall in a place more favourably 
article of food, and that the railway Companies situated. The same kind of discussion has often 
will see that it is their own interest to attract, | arisen concerning the deposit of stalagmite in the 
instead of driving away what should be to them | various bone-caves, with a view of settling the 


a valuable source of income, 
The Industrial Review publishes some particulars 
regarding the petroleum wells of Burmah, which 


are situated to the north of Minhla. It i 


that these wells are of very ancient date, and are 
from two to three hundred feet deep. The 
petroleum collects in them during the night to 
the depth of two or three feet, and is then 
‘gpooned’ up in a very primitive fashion by the 
native workers, The owners of the wells now 


| date of some of the bones and other things buried 
beneath. Calculations based upon such data must 
| obviously be open to much chance of error. 
| Sir John Lubbock, who for some time has been 
making some interesting experiments as to the 
amount of intelligence possessed by one of the 
most intelligent of domestic animals, the dog, has 
lately been giving particulars of some of the 
vonalte at which he has arrived. His first experi- 
| ment was with a small terrier; but as this kind of 
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dog cannot always be made to fetch and carry, and 
as fetching and carrying was a part of the system 
of education which he meant to adopt, the dog 
was deposed in favour of a poodle. By employing 
two pieces of card, one of which was blank, and 
the other with the word ‘Food’ written upon it, 
he was able, after some trouble, to make the dog 
recognise the difference between the two. The 
card which bore the word ‘Food’ he constantly 

laced over a saucer of bread and milk ; while the 
lank card was placed over an empty saucer. The 
poodle soon learnt to distinguish which card was 
the one its master called for. He also taught the 
dog to so recognise words placed on other cards 
that it would select the one called for from a 
number placed confusedly upon the floor, A 
collie who constantly stood by whilst these experi- 
ments were going on, and had every chance of 
observing that the poodle obtained his food by 
selecting a special card, learned nothing by these 
lessons. Experiments with different coloured 
cards had an altogether negative result; for 
although two lessons a day were given for three 
months, the dog never succeeded in distinguishing 
one colour from the other. Although we have 
been accustomed to regard the dog as an animal 
endowed with an unusual amount of intelligence, 
these experiments would indicate that it possesses, 
after all, a brain of very feeble power. 

As an instance of the speed at which a tunnel 
can be driven in comparatively soft earth, we may 
mention that a subway under the river Thames 
near London Bridge has recently been completed 
in sixteen weeks. The distance bored is six 
hundred and sixty-seven feet. 

Seldom has chemical analysis done better 
service than in a case reported lately in an 
American journal, in which a disputed claim 
was satisfactorily settled. Two barns were with 
their contents burnt to the ground. The owners 
of the property declared that at the time of the 
disaster the barns were full of unthrashed wheat. 
The Insurance Company refused to pay upon the 
fire policy which they had issued in respect to 
the property, on the ground of false pretence, 
inasmuch as the barns—they had been informed 
—only contained straw. Experts were engaged to 
inquire into the matter. They analysed some of 
the ashes contained in the barns, and found that 
they afforded a high percentage of phosphoric 
acid. Straw, compared with wheat, is so poor 
in the amount of this compound which it con- 
tains, that it at once became evident that the 
claim upon the Insurance Company was a just one, 

Dr Brown-Sequard, in a communication made 
to the Société de Biologie, points out a method by 
which that common but uncomfortable experience 
known as ‘catching a cold’ may be avoided. He 
remarks that the parts of the human skin which 
are most sensitive to the action of cold are at 
the neck and at the feet, and these should be 
hardened and accustomed to withstand rapid 
changes of temperature with impunity. tris 
treatment to attain this end consists in blowing 
upon the neck daily a stream of cold air from 
an elastic bag, and placing the feet in water, the 
temperature of which should be gradually reduced 
from day to day, until the coldest water is used. 
The Medical Record rightly points out that this 
treatment is merely a more rapid and elaborate 
form of cold bathing ; and certainly those among 


us who are robust enough to take their daily cold 
bath would not benefit in any way from the treat- 
ment described. 

Our contemporary, Nature, gives some interest- 
ing particulars concerning the legion of rats 
which have invaded the Exhibition build- 
ings at South Kensington since the necessary 
catering for thousands of sightseers daily brought 
such quantities of food into the place. During 
the continuance of the Exhibition, the creatures 
were far too well fed, or too wary to be attracted 
by the most temptingly baited trap. But now 
that the buildings are closed and the food-supply 
stopped, they are readily caught in all kinds of 
traps, and will devour all the bait before they 
seem to realise that they are prisoners. It is said 
that such is their state of hunger, the weaker ones 
are torn to pieces and devoured by their stronger 
brethren. 

In a recent lecture upon the History of Wood- 
carving, Mr George Alired Rogers, the son of a 
celebrated carver, observed that there was a 
feeling current that little good work was now 
done in this country, and that the art of wood- 
carving was dead, or declining. He believed that 
those who held such erroneous notions did so 
because the public have no opportunity of seeing 
the amount of excellent work which is being 
constantly done in the country. He advocates 
the establishment of a Hall of Wood-carving, 
where finished works may be exhibited for a 
short time before being sent to their owners. 
Such a course would, he believes, remove a false 
notion from the public mind in the course of a 
single month. The idea is a good one, and we 
trust that it may be carried out. 

Grano-metallic stone is a compound of blast- 
furnace slag, granite, and Portland cement, 
mixed with an alkaline solution, which we noticed 
at the time of its introduction, some months ago, 
as an admirable substance for paving purposes. 
It has since been tried with success as a lining for 
| cement kilns, where it has been exposed to a heat 
| sufficient to melt cast-steel, and has undergone 
| this ordeal without change. It may therefore be 
looked upon as a fireproof material for which 
many other uses may ultimately be found. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Board 
of Trade to consider the desirability of establish- 
| ing a general system of electrical communication 
between lightships and outlying lighthouses and 
the shore. They will inquire into the question 
'whether the experience gained by the present 
| cable to the Sunk lightship has proved of sutticient 
| value to justify its cost; whether the system 
should be extended; and whether the places so 
‘brought into communication with the shore 
| should be also used as signal-places for com- 
| mereial purposes. 

Some particulars have lately been published 
concerning the new Lorenz cartridge, which is 
being adopted by the European powers, and a 

factory for the manufacture of which in this 
country has been established at Millwall. The 
| bullet is steel-plated, and the case of the cartridge 
| is formed out of one piece of metal. The pene- 
| trative power of this new projectile is said to be 
| most remarkable, and seems to be due to the fact 
that, unlike the old bullet, it retains its shape 
|after impact. A bullet will pierce seven inches 
| of hard beech, backed up with a dozen inch pine- 
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boards. It is a comfort to hear that the new]and kept a small roadside grocer’s shop. The 


bullet will not inflict such bad wounds as the 
one which it supplants, although, from its supe- 
rior power, each bullet may probably find more 
than one billet. 


A LAND-LEAGUE INCIDENT. 
BY AN IRISH COUNTY MAGISTRATE, 


Own a fine afternoon in the month of September 
1881, I was called from a game of lawn-tennis 
at my house in a midland county of Ireland, 
and told by a servant that my neighbour, Mr 
Bell, wished to see me. That gentleman was a 
small landowner who occupied a demesne farm, 
the remainder of the estate being let to tenants. 
They were not in bad circumstances; several 
of them were even wealthy, for their station in 
life. and much better off than their landlord, 
whose property was encumbered. But Mr Bell 
had been called on, nevertheless, to grant an 
abatement in the rents; this he refused to do, 
and he was therefore boycotted. The unwritten 
law of the Land League was enforced against 
him, and he suffered much petty persecution. 
On one occasion he sent pigs to be sold at a fair 
held in a market-town seven miles away; and 
as soon as the animals had been taken out of 
the cart and placed on the street, they were sur- 
rounded by a silent crowd and daubed with mud : 
that was the ‘brand of the League.’ No buyer 
would then even ask their price; they were 
effectually tabooed. The crowd dispersed as 
—— and quietly as it had assembled; and 
the police could do nothing to help the unfor- 
tunate owner, who was forced to take the pigs 
back to his farm and incur the expense of send- 
ing them afterwards to a distant market. 

One of my stable-men had also been visited 
with the vengeance of the League, on Mr Bell’s 
account. Knowing that he was short of hands, 
and that my man was an expert in hayricking, 
I sent the latter to help my neighbour. His 
work was soon completed, and he was absent 
only a few hours; but he had transgressed against 
the League law and assisted a boycotted indi- 
vidual. A few nights afterwards he was assaulted 
on his way home; and for six months following, 
he was guarded by two policemen every night 
from my house to his father’s house, which was 
about a mile distant. Later on, and after the 
incident I am about to relate, his father, who is a 
small farmer, was roused at night by the barking 
of the house-dog, and saw from his window 
a party of men throwing down the stacks of 
oats in his haggard (stackyard). The poor man 
was afraid to go out, afraid also to identify any 
of the guilty parties. But as the stacks had been 
evidently thrown down maliciously, the grand- 
jury of the county awarded him compensation ; 
and the tax for payment of the sum granted 
fell on the district. In such cases, no doubt 
some innocent people are made to pay for the 
guilt of others ; but very many persons, although 


not among the actual perpetrators of the outrages, | 
have a guilty knowledge of them, or at least | 


know more about them than they will admit. 
The tale Mr Bell came to tell me was a strange 
one. A month previously, he sold a quantity 


buyer paid in cash for the hay, and had stacked 
it for winter use at his own house. But a pro- 
cession of carts six or eight in number had that 
afternoon brought the hay back, and the men 
who drove them unloaded the carts and left the 
hay in Mr Bell’s field in a pile near the public 
road, It appeared that Mr Bell did not himself 
see the carts, He was told by one of his servants 
that the men in charge of them said that the 
hay was sent back ‘by order of the League, for 
it was against the League laws to buy hay or 
anything else from a boycotted person.’ 

There was no demand made, either then or 
subsequently, for the money that had been paid 
for the hay. The unlucky shopkeeper bore his 
loss without open complaint. I took occasion 
to express to him my surprise that he should 
endure the tyranny of the League, and suffer 
both in pocket and in the estimation of all men 
who despised cowardice. But he replied that 
to act otherwise than he did would have been 
ruin to him. He had transgressed, and must 
pay the penalty. 

I advised Mr Bell to serve a notice on the 
shopkeeper, stating that the hay could not be 
allowed to remain in the field, and that if it 
was not removed within a few days, he should 
consider it to be abandoned, and would dispose 
of it as he saw fit; and I added that he might 
properly use or sell the hay, if the notice pro- 
duced no effect. 

Nobody would meddle with the ‘boycotted 
hay!’ Even Mr Bell, who was a timid man, 
was influenced by the mysterious power of the 
League, and would not touch it. The hay 
remained in the field where it had been flung, 
during the winter, exposed to rain and storm ; 
but none of it was carried off, although the 
poor owners of donkeys, and other cotters near, 
must often have looked wistfully at the tempt- 
ing derelict pile of fodder. 

The winter passed, and in spring Mr Bell 
ventured to gather the mass, now lessened in 
bulk and beginning to rot, into a large lump 
or shapeless stack. In that form it remained 
for two years longer, slowly decreasing in size 
as the fibre decayed, and an object of interest 
and curiosity to passers-by. There is a consider- 
able traffic on the road, and the ‘boycotted hay’ 
became one of the lions of the county. Not 
until Mr Bell had been fortunate enough to sell 
his estate and transport himself and his family 
to Australia, did the diminished and now most 
unsightly heap disappear. The new owner carted 
what remained of it to the manure-pit, and 
the district lost what had long been a familiar 
object, and afforded a striking and tangible proof 
of the power of the Land League. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


To any one interested in the preservation of eggs, 
it may be useful to know that in the competition 
for prizes offered for the best dozen of preserved 
eggs at the Birmingham Cattle Show, the prizes 


| went to eggs preserved in simple lime and water, 


or packed in dry salt. The Hon. Mrs Calthorp, 


of hay to a man who lived in the next parish | who took the first prize, thus describes her pro- 
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cess: ‘Soak four pounds of lime in two gallons 
of water in an earthenware jar; stir occasionally 
for two days; the eggs are put to within three 
inches of the surface. Mr Tegetmeier, who fur- 
nished the Field with an account of the competi- 
tion, thinks that stirring the fresh slaked lime | 
into water and putting in the eggs as they are | 
collected, is quite sufficient. Greasing the eggs | 
was found not to have improved them. Of the 
eggs preserved by the dry process, those packed 
in common salt were the best, and no additions to 
the salt seem to have improved the result ; greas- 
ing and oiling before putting them in not being 
advantageous. One set had been placed in a 
solution of borax six days before being packed in 
salt ; these were much inferior to the others ; the 
yolk adhered to the shell, and the white had a 
strong saline taste. 

Many samples had been preserved by rubbing 
with melted suet, beeswax, and oil, or lard: all 
these were good. A set rubbed over with pure 
vaseline immediately they were laid, had become | 
unusable. The latter result corresponds with | 
some experiments made with paraflin by Mr_ 


out by Russia, why should not some such plan 
be tried in Ireland? A scientific contemporary, 
referring to this question, says: ‘The amount 
of bog in Ireland would, of course, be child’s- 
play to the Pinsk marshes, for somehow we are 
always confronted with bog as the chief source 
of Irish difficulties. If its annihilation will pay 
so well in Russia, it ought to do so equally in 
Ireland; nor should we forget that an under- 
taking of such magnitude would bring immediate 
and constant work from the very outset to half 
the able-bodied population of the country.’ The 
suggestion is well worth the serious attention 
of all interested in the question of the prosperity 
of Ireland, and the profitable employment of her 
working population. 


BUILDING FOR EARTHQUAKES. 


A curious paper was read by Professor Milne at 
a meeting of the Seismological Society of Tokio, 
reporting results obtained from a seismic survey 
of the ground in the immediate neighbourhood 
of his house, with the view to discover, if possible, 


Tegetmeier. ‘It is very difficult to understand,’ | the best method of constructing houses or build- 
he says, ‘why eggs greased with lard, suet, or| ings capable of resisting earthquakes, so as to 
beeswax and oil, should be well preserved from | sustain the least damage in themselves. Three 
the beginning of August to the end of November, | different ways appear to have been suggested, by 
whilst those rubbed with vaseline were putrid ;! which it was thought probable that the buildings 
but nevertheless the fact is undoubted. No| would escape the effects of the motion produced 
method, he says, appears so efficacious as the first | by the cneasiien wave. The first was to make 
noted, the one being to place the eggs in water | a careful seismic survey of the ground, and after 
in which fresh slaked lime has been stirred, the that, to select a spot where there would be 
uantity not being material; the other, packing | relatively but little motion—though how this 
them in common table salt. Nothing whatever | desirable result was to be obtained we are not 
is gained by any addition to these means, and informed. The second plan was to build in a 
the appearance of the eggs is not improved by | deep pit, the walls not touching the sides of the 
greasing. pit 5 ut by what means this was to save the 
ouse, it is difficult to see, as, if an earthwave 
passed over the place, the pit itself as well as 
the house would necessarily be affected. <A third 
There is in Russia a district as large as Ireland, | method is still proposed, and that is, where the 
known by the above title, and wholly impassable | ground is soft, a light, one-storied house should 
from the size and number of its morasses, in| be constructed of either wood or iron, which 
addition to which, it is covered with an impene- | should be rested on a layer of cast-iron shot—an 
trable forest of undergrowth and tangled jungle, | idea, possibly, to allow the house to move over 
and consequently was utterly useless. To make! the shot from right to left or backwards and 
this vast extent of land available for the purposes | forwards, and so escape being overthrown. But 
of pasturage and agriculture, all that was required, | still, a very heavy earthwave would upheave, not 
apparently, was a thorough system of draining | the house and its foundation only, but the whole 
and clearing, as the land itself, as land, was space of the earth round about it; and if that 
found good for the proposed purposes. Accord-| was so, the house, shot, pit, and all, must surely 
ingly, the Russian government has gone to work | be overthrown in a heap together. The theory, 
with a will, and is now, and has been for some | however, is both curious and interesting, and 
time past, energetically engaged in both these | may be well worth the examination and consid- 
useful and important o rations, and the work| eration of the scientific world, in spite of the 
has been crowned with marked success. At difficulties and doubts which appear to surround 
present, four millions of acres have been re-| the question. 
claimed ; and during next year, it is proposed 
that three hundred thousand more shall te taken 
in hand by means of one hundred and twenty 
miles of canals and dikes, It is farther reported} The island of Newfoundland, lying in the Gulf 
that upwards of six hundred thousand acres of | of St Lawrence, off the coast of Labrador, and 
once useless bog are now good meadow-land, | belonging to England since 1583, was once inhab- 
whilst two million acres of impenetrable jungle | ited by a race of aborigines, who have, however, 
have been brought into cultivation. In addition | become extinct ages ago. These have been known 
to all this, the engineers have built one hundred | by the names ot Bethuks or Beothies, and were 
and seventy-nine bridges, sunk five hundred and | undoubtedly red Indians, like the aborigines of 
seventy-seven wells, and surveyed and mapped | the adjoining continent. Unfortunately, but few 
twenty thousand square miles of land. If such! remains of this ancient people have been found. 
a scheme as this can be so successfully carried | Some of these remains are in the hands of private 
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collectors, and the remainder are said to be 
deposited in the Newfoundland Museum. These 
include a skull and a skeleton; some arrow-heads, 
axes, and other implements—all of stone. And 
so the matter rested until some curious discove- 
ries were recently made on Pilley’s Island, Notre- 
Dame Bay. Here several graves were carefully 
opened, one of which was found to contain the 
skull of an adult in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. This exhibits all the peculiar characteristics 
of the skull of a savage; but for all that, the 
skull is so well shaped that it is difficult to 
suppose that the Bethuks were of a very low type 
of humanity ; but decidedly the contrary opinion 
would be more readily formed, taking the intelli- 
gent contour of the head as evidence. In another 
grave was found a second skeleton, which is 
nearly perfect, with the exception of a few small 
bones. This skeleton from the size is apparently 
that of a person not arrived at maturity. The 
body was doubled together, wrapped in birch- 
bark, and laid on its side, and then covered with 
stones so as to form a cairn, Subsequently, the 
body was examined, and when the birch-bark 
was removed, was found to be perfectly preserved, 
almost as much so as that of a mummy. These 
appear to have been the only relics of humanity 
that have been discovered of this ancient tribe ; 
but many specimens of beautifully finished stone 
arrow-heads, stone hatchets or axes, and many 
articles—made from birch-bark—which look like 
drinking-vessels, and, most singular of all, a model 
of a bark canoe. We should have supposed that 
the making of models of canoes or anything else 
was a comparatively modern idea, and should 
hardly have looked for anything of the kind in 
the graves of a people who lived so long, long ago. 
Besides these, some curious and oddly shaped 
articles, made of bone, were also brought to light, 
which have been supposed to be ornaments. 


WELDING METALS BY ELECTRICITY. 


The latest development of the power of elec- 
tricity is that of welding broken metals by its 
application. This power was recently explained 
and demonstrated by Professor Thompson, at the 
Boston Institute of Technology, this being the 
first time that the process—which is in use at 
the Professor’s works at Lynn, U.S.A.—has been 
made known. By this remarkable method of 
welding, a broken bar of metal can be easily 
reunited, or bars of different metals welded 
together; while those materials which previ- 
ously resisted welding most strenuously are now 
joined with ease; and those previously easily 
welded remain the same. Differences in specific 
electrical and heat conductivity are the properties 
which are the most troublesome. The method 
consists in simply forcing the ends to be welded 
together tightly, and passing a sufficiently power- 
ful current of electricity through the joint. The 
resistance raises the metal to a welding heat, 
and the pressure makes the joint. Professor 
Thompson enumerated some of the practical 
results obtained personally within a recent period. 
Iron and copper wires of varying dimensions 
have been joined end to end. Steel or iron 
bars nearly an inch in diameter have been 
solidly welded together, and steel has also 
been joined to brass. A copper rod nearly 


half an inch in diameter has been welded, 
requiring a current of twenty thousand amperes. 
One great gain from this process is that steel- 
pointed tools and knives may be made cheaply 
of inferior metal, and new points and cutting 
parts welded on as desired. The cost of the 
new process is—according to the Scientific Amert- 
can—undoubtedly less than by the old method 
of forge and hammer; while the time required 
is very short, and no heat is wasted. Professor 
Thompson stated that in welding a steel bar 
an inch and a half in diameter, a current of 
six thousand amperes in volume, and having an 
electro-motive force of one half a volt, was neces- 
sary. Another and more intelligible way of 
putting this fact is, that the force used is that 
of thirty-five horse-power for one minute. The 
new process is expected to have a most important 
future before it, more especially in the manufac- 
ture of cheap steel-edged goods. 


RETURN OF THE SWALLOW. 


Home again beneath my eaves, 
Never once regretting 

Alien skies and alien flowers, 

Thou hast sought our leafy bowers, 

Primrose copses, April showers, 
Vagrant joys forgetting. 


Did some exile’s eye grow dim 
*Mid his flocks and fountains, 
As thy light wing flitting by 
Brought to him the memory, 
Underneath a foreign sky, 
Of his native mountains ? 


Hast thou looked on wondrous realms 
Of barbaric splendour— 

Coral reefs, Arcadian vales, 

Lonely ships with storm-tost sails, 

Rose-wreathed dells where nightingales 
Warbled love-notes tender ? 


No sad longing haunts thy note 
For bright hours departed ; 
Love, and trust, and sweet content 
With thy happy twittering blent, 
Seem a message heaven-sent 
To the weary-hearted. 
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